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P E F E R E N C E S 

V . . . \ . ' 

i: CURRICULAR CONGRUENCE ■ 

1. Curriculum and the tests used to measure it must be congruent 
and must* reflect the. values of the community. • ^ 



Berliner,.T9Z9. 
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2. Carefully sequenced instructional materials are positively 
correlated with, achievement. 

' Pennsylvania School^ Improvement Program, n-d. 

. 3. lo affective schools, use is made of testing materials to evaluate 
andfchange the curriculum and/or' teaching practices whenever 

achievement data indicate a need to do so. 

Edmonds, RonaTd R. 1981 b- ^ 

4. , School districts need to develop, and adjust instructional programs 
to enhance congruence among objectives, teaching and learning. . 

English, Fenwick, 1980.. 

II. ASSESSMENT v 

1. ' Some schools succeed where others fait because they effectively ^ 
( use standardized tests to measure student progress. Some* means 

^ must exist by which principals- and teachers remain aware of'pupil ; 
progress in relationship to instructional objectives. 

Edmonds, Ronald R., 1979 ij 1980. . 

N 

2. Effective schools pay considerable attention to test results.,^ 

. 3alganik, M. William, .1980. 

3. Good schools- maintain systems for identifying students who are 
not performing at grade level. 

Wynne, Edward A., 1981. ' \ - • 

III. LEADERSHIP OF THE PRINCIPAL . 

1. The instruptional leadership of the prhKjpal ts extremely 
important in effective schools. J_ _ ^ 

Austin, Gilbert, 1981- ' 

Edmonds, Ronald R. ^197^ a. ' ^ * 

2. . The principal is a central . figure in the attainment of a quality 
J school program. , ■ 
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Goodjadr^John I., .1979 ^ 



3. Administrators are necessary who support the philosophy, value 
system and currjculum of the school. ^ • ,^ 

A.'^'Good principals develop and implement a strong teacher training 
component for-inservice. ' • 

HooTCf, Mary Rhodes, 1978. y - 

' ' ' t' 

5. Principals pf "itnprbving schools" are assertive instructional 
leaders and strong disciplinarians. Good principals must be 
instructional leaders. 



NSRRA; 1981. 

6. The majority of "effective principals" polled by NAS.SP felt 
their top priorities should be: 

1) Program Development ^ / - • . 

2) . Pe^rsonnel 

3) Sichool Management - - • . 
NSPRA, 1981. ; ^ 

7. Effective schools are headed by principals who demand that teachers 
teach and students learn . ' • ' 

Salganik, M. William,- 1980. 

8. Principals make staff development meaningful . 

9. Principals assure teachers of a jarfermanent instructional assignment. 

10. Principals arrange for controlled class size and"hornogeneou% 
grouping for basic skil Is classes. 

Stal lings, Jane, 1981. 

11. The building principal is essential'for creating the conditions 
under which efficient instruction might develop. 

Venezky, Richard L.- and WiniField, Linda, 1979. 

Xz. The principal, with the staff, hires personnel that "fit in" with 
the goals and aims of the school. . * ^ 

13. In good schools the principal (supervisor) keeps aware of the 

classroom activities, supervises and aids teachers, and keeps open 
the coiranuni cat ion flow within ahll outside the building. 
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[ynne, Edward A., 1981. . 

14. Strdng instructional leaders know how to manage time and people 
efficiently and'effedti vel^i?., 

' NSPRA, 1981. >' 
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IV. HIGH EXPECTATIONS 



1 Schools which produce high achievement assume that all children 
can and will learn whatever the school defines as desirably and 
, appropriate. - ' 

» Austin, Gilbert R., 1979, 1981. ^ . '* 

o . 

2. in higt) achieving schools,, teachers and principals express the. 
belief that students can master their academic work and- expect 
them. to do so. ^ . - •, - 

3?^In f/igh achieving schools students perceive they are expected, to 
learn and school academic Clearning) .norms are recognized as . 
setting a standard of high achievement, 

'\ Brookover, Wilbur, 1979. . • - 

4. ' Teachers who aim for succe.ss rates of'90% to 100% on student 
assignments produce more learning than. teachers who tolerate 
^hi^hter failure rates.'. - \ 

' Brophy, Jere, 'l982._ • ' ' 

■ 5. Student success in school, is. related directly to the teacher's 
expectat1onS?of student achievement. 

• . 6. In effective schboTs, teachers expect and receive a basic level 
of successful achievement from all stude/its. 

Edmonds, Ronald R., 1979a, 1981. 

7 Students experience better academic success wh$re .homework is 
regularly set and marked, and Where teachers expect students to 
do well on examinatixuas (material). 

8: "children work better when taught in an atmosphere o/ confidence 
' that th§y can and will succeed. 

Rutter, Michael, et al , 1979. 

9. An achievement' orientation must permeate the school and come from 
the principal and Staff. 

"Vpnezky, Richard'L. and Winfield, Linda, 1979. . 

10, In good schools, staff, students and parents have a clear idea of 
v(hat constitutes 30od performance. ,\ • 

Wynne, y^Edward A., 1981. • . . 

V. 'SCHOOL WIDE NORMS ' ^ 

1 Schools which' produce high achievement have coimon /terms that apply 
to all. children so/that high level of performance is expected 
of all students. .. .. 

>■ 

Brookover, Wilbur, 1979. 
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2 Effettive schools have a pervasive. unde,rstood institutional 
misHon^Jpon which is^ased the allocation ^t»^ resources. 

3 The adults in effective schools are consistent in the statement ■ 
and implementation of instruct^ional goals. ^ 

Edmonds, Ronald R. , 1981.. - r 

Tn schools that have atfeh level of success, one finds a sense 
of missfon. ident?ty anS^h^leness that pervades every aspect of . 
the school's functioning. . 

5. The principal 1^ ke/ in articulating the amBience'and creating a 
sense of mission for an effective school . , 

Goodlad, JQjnn I., 1979. 

\ <;rhools that are effective are characterized by group practices 
' aSd a grou? orfentaVed philosophy, group approaches^to jotivation 
a!!d ?o teaching; and. have adnvinistra tors who support the philosophy, 
value system and curriculum of the school. 

' Hoover. Mary Rhodes. J978. 

7. Schools in which the disciplinary policy ^"Vtlpnrltulent''' 
discussed and worked out by the teachers have better student 

acTiifevement; ^ 
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Student achievement is higher. in schools where schbol policies 
are clearly understood and -uniformly practiced. 



RutterH^ichael, 1980. ■ 

9. Effective schools .are headed by principals jjjho have^eds they 
follow consistently. ^ Y 

- Salganik,- M. William. 1980. 

10. ;rcharacteristic commonly associated with good schools Is coherence 
rnherence deals with all the' ways a school staff works in a ""i^ea 
faShJon Jn proj-ects or activities and those other things which 
make up a school . • 

-11 Tn aood schools SupeVvisors believe classroom discipline His 
^ essentia to earning.- Rules are clear and penalities coV.istent^ 

Ind j5i?ciously applied. Rule^ are uniformly enforced by all 

staff and periodically reviewed. 

Wynne, Edward A.. 1981. * • 

SCHOOL CLIMATE 

1. Effective schobls are attractive, clean, organized. secCire and 
have adequate instructional space. 

.. E^JTitJnas-,. Ronald R. , 1981. ' • ^ 



2. Effective schools have apositive climate which is conducive to ^ 
learning. ' r ' . 

NSPRA, ^1981 . 

3. Factors found to affect student success' (identifying with school 
goal)§) include the following: > . . . , 

arProvisions of a pleasant, comfortable and. safe env"ironment. 
•b. Availability and. willingness of the staff to talk with 
- , .children experiencing personal problems. UoLw-inr 
c. Frequent giving of rewards for 'good work and good behavior 
to a high proportion of the s.tudent body. X 
• d. Allowing students the opportunity to participate in and be 
resp^s ibid" for the running of their school lives. 

Rutter, Michael, et al , 1979. . 

4. Student achievement, (in inner city schools) U Positively related 
to climate as this is evidenced through rewards, grades and size 
of the school. 



^ • Schneider, E. Joseph, 1981. 

jood schools are characterize'd by a good school spirit. 

Wynne, Edward A.,. 1981. . 

6 In good schools,- a wide variety 'of schoolwide incentives are used 
■' ' to givg^ecQgniti on for wopk and service. 

Wynne, Edward A., 1981. . • 

MONITORING AND FEEDBACK OF/STUDENT PROGRESS 



1. Periodic formative testing and corrective procedures can ba - 
^ effective as one way of insuring that excellent learning takes ^ 
pi ace • ' • 

Bloom, Benjamin S., 1980. . , . 

2 High achieving schools are characterized by patter^is of instruction 
'"fading to consistently appropriate ^nd clearly reccJgnized rein- 
forcement of learning behj[vior. * i 

3. Mastery of each unit of. instruction by all students is the goal in 
higher achieving schools. ' . • ♦ • 

Brookover, Wilbur, 1979. . ^ . 

4 In effective schools, pupil progress is continually monitored and 
all parties concerned remain aware of pupil progress in relation- 
ship- to the instructiional objectives. 

Edmonds, Ronald R. , 1979a. 



5 Teachers should move around the room a lot, monitoring pupils' 
seatwork and communicating to their, pupils an awareness of 
their behavior. 



Gage, N. L., 1978.' 



6. Academic success (in^schools with low SES students) is relate^ 
positively^wWbuil3iog-wide adaptability and...cons;istency of 
instruction. 

r 

Venezky, Ri.chard L. and Winfield, Linda, 1979. 



Vl'll. TIME ON TASK 

• • 

1 The time allocated to instruction in- a content area and the 
degree of student engage^l time -in reading and mathematics is 
positively associated with student learning gains. 

Good, Thomas, 1979. 

2 A striking characteristic of schools that work is the use of 
cUssroom time.\ Teachers in effective schools spend about two- 
thirds of their time actively teaching. 

3 In effective schools a minimum of time is spent sharpening pencils." 
going to the bathroom," listening to directions, lining up. 
waiting, etc. 

Salganik, M. William, 1980. . • * 

4. In effective schools teachers have and make use of un.interr opted 
teaching time. * 

Stal lings, Jane, 1981. ^ 

5. Academic achievement for all students is supported by following: 
scheduling appropriate amounts of time for learning to take place 
(allocated time); attending to the amount of-time students pay 
attention to the task at hand^and attempt tojea^""' (J^""^ °" * 

• and finally- ensuring that the time students do- spend (academic 
J earning time) is sjent on work that can be done with some success. 

Alaska Department of Education, 1981. " , 

IX. ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT ' ' " ^ 

' 1 Effective classroom management consists of teacher -behaviors tha| 
f * produce high levels of student involvement in classroom activities, 
minimal^mounts of stOdent -behaviors th'at interfere with teacher s 
or other student workj. and efficient use of instructional time. 

Enmer, Edmund T. and Evertson, 'Carolyn M., 1981. 

2 Once students arrive, effective teachers take time to instruct them 
oS'classroSm procedures and routines. Effective teachers make sure 
' students know what they are, supposed to do, understand, how to do it. 
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anxl realize they will be held accountable for meeting these 
expectations. \y 

Emmer, Edmund T.s et al.,*1980 

3. Teachers should have a system *of "^"l" J^^^^/^^?';^ P"Pj,l^i° 
attend to their personal .and proceduV^l needs without haying 
to check with the teacher. - ^• 

Gage." N. L., TQTfe. 

4 Managerial skills, whi^le necessary but^not -sufficient for class- 
rSSm effectiveness. .do-relate pcfsitively to student achievement. 

• Good, Thomas L., and Grouws, Douglas A., 1979. 

5. How teacbers manage classes is fundamentally related to students' 
progress in theCa^uisitioTi'of basic, skills. 

Good, Thomas ,Jl 979^. 

6. '. Student achievement is -increased b|»use of a structured approach 
(in redding). . . . • 

A- ' 

Hoover^ MaV-y Rhodes , 1978. 

7 Successful class management cSnsists of keeping pupils actively 
engaged in productive activities -rather than in^waiting for some- 
thing tp. happen. ' , < ' - 

8. ' Successful teachers spot disruptive behavior early an^l d^al with 
it appropriately and firmly with a minimum of interference wi in 
the lesson. • . ' 

Rutter, Michael ", et al , 1979. ^ 

9. Teachers at "schools that work" are hard working, organized 

moving crisply through'a well-organized day. . 

Salganik, M. William, 1981. 

^ * 

10. An organized and professional staff makes a. difference in th« 
" . learning of stJtients (in inner city schools). 

Schneider, 'E. Joseph, 1981. 

In effective schools, teacher management of class time is seen 
ot greater value than the actual class time allowed. 
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12. Effective ceacher^ distribute time across several ta.sks effectively. 

"13. Effective teachers recognize the importance of planning and 
organization from the opening day of -school. 

StallingS, Jane, 1978. . " • 

7. 10 



• ' ' r 

14. Effective teachers (a) devote a major part of the school day 
to structured activities; (b) run orderly classrooms and (c) 
work actively v/ith small groups of students. 

Ullik, Rouk, 1979. 

xT INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

1. Teacher's patterns of practices, rather than single practices or* 
skills, have a profound effect on student achievement. 

Gow, Doris T. , 1977. ^ . ^ 

2. In good schools, students spend alnost twice as much time 
receiving instruction as doing seatwork.^ 

*3. Good schools are charactecized by quality whole cla^s <;instruction. 

-i; ' ' ■ \ ' 

Salganik, M. William, 1980. 

4. Effective teaching includes interactive instruction including 
all students\ \ ' 

' 5. Learning occurs best when student interact with teachers and 
other students. 

Stall in^s, Jane, 1981. 
XI. PARENT AND COMMUNIT-Y 

1. The more comprehensive, long-lasting and well-planned the parent 
involvement, the more effective it is Inkely to be on children's 
achievement'iiand^on the quality of schools. 

Henderson, Anne, 1981. 

2. Discipline in the school which reflects the values of the 
community is most effective. 

' ' ■ Hoovef, Mary Rhodes, 1978. ^ 

3. Parent involvement leads to positive progress .when parents are 
given specific tasks to do in the home*. 

' 4. Acadjemic progress lis noted in children of parents who receive 
training fr*om the school in how to help youngsters. . 

; ; Stal lings, Jane, 1981. 

5. An^^ffective school djstrdct is one in which parents support the 
school, participate in school activities, assist the child at 
home, and motivate learning, behavior with learning activities in 
t^ie. home.* 

Thomas, M. Donald, 1981. 
O 8 11 
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ACCOUNTABI L ITY/ACCREDITATI 6n/PL|NNING 

1. School district/advanced in the development and use of the 
planning/accountability process report prx>qram improvements, 
^ith supporting evidence, and are more likely to stiow higher 
pupil achievement scores. 

DePew, Kathryn and Hennes, James, 1982. 

2. In'successfu? schools the principal brings forward plans pro 
jected several years into the future, plans developed col lab 
oratively at the site level." 

Goodlad, John I.. 1979r 

3. Parents' as taxpayers, voters, citizens and clients have a 
definite place in the school's "delivery system". 

Seeley, David, 1981. 

• 4. In good districts ... the public is given an opportunity to 
participate in decision making and such participants are 
' treated with dignity and respect. 

Thomas, M. Donald, 1981. 
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